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THE BIBLE. 


How God has talked with fallen man 
In ages gone before us 
The Bible tells, and gives the plan 
By which he will restore us. 
That evil from the earth shall fade 
It is a promise given, 
A telegraphic cable laid 
Between this world and Heaven. 
Its gleaming light, a beacon bright, 
Shines o’er the track of ages; 
It shows the way to realms of day, 
To all who read its pages. 


As fierce the foaming waves that pour 
On steadfast rocks resounding, 
Retreat with disappointed roar 
And sullen wrath rebounding, 
So though the gates of hell assail 
The Bible’s strong position, 
Their fierce assault can naught avail; 
Heaven cheers it on its mission. 
Its gleaming light, a beacon bright, 
Shines o’er the track of ages; 
It shows the way to realms of day, 
To all who read its pages. 


To keep the records, first the Jews 
To office were appointed, 
Till, unbelieving, they refuse 
Jehovah’s great Anointed. 
Then next the Pope the Bible took, 
And carefully he hid it; 
The light it gave he could not brook, 
And that was why he did it. 
The Bible’s light, a beacon bright, 
Shines o’er the track of ages; 
It shows the way to realms of day, 
To all who read its pages. 


With honest wrath bluff Luther rose 
And said he’d not abide it, 
Though earth and hell their power oppose 
They should no longer hide it. 
With printing-press he spread the book; 
Like thistle-down ‘twas scattered. 
Hell’s potentate with terror shook, 
The popish power was shattered. 
The Bible’s light, a beacon bright, 
Shines o’er the track of ages ; 
It shows the way to realms of day, 
To all who read its pages. 


Then Voltaire’s work with fetid breath 
Was heaping scorn upon it ; 
The Revolution’s dance of death 
Soon showed he’d overdone it. 
Now spirits blue, and spirits grey, 
With carping, canting, cringing, 
And heedless haste to quench its ray, 
Like moths their wings are singeing. 
And still its light, a beacon bright, 
Shines o’er the track of ages; 
It shows the way to realms of day, 
To all who read its pages. 


Till on the mountains, einy feet 
Of messengers of gladness 
Shall bring to us the tidings sweet 
That banish care and sadness; 
Proclaiming, “See! the long, long night, 
To glorious day is yielding; 
Lift up your heads, Aurora’s light 
The mountain tops is gilding ;” 
The Bible’s light, a beacon bright, 
Shines o’er the track of ages; 
It shows the way to realms of day, 
To all who read its pages. 
H. 3. & 


REPENTANCE. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., September 13, 1866. 

rT \HE word of Jesus Christ and the apos- 

tles to the people was, Repent. And 
there can be no doubt that the old-fashioned 
road of repentance is still the way of salva- 
tion. We enter the gate now, as of old, by 
refusing superficial righteousness, and turning 
the heart towards God in true sorrow for 
previous neglect, ingratitude and obtuseness. 
It is by this that our spirits are refined and 
harmonized to love; by this that they are 
made meek and lowly enough to enter into 
the circulation of Christ. By repentance his 
life takes effect upon us, breaks down our ego- 
tism, and assimilates us to his body, making 
us accretions to himself. 

Repentance may be defined to be the feel- 
ing of grief and humility, and the action con- 
sequent on that feeling, arising from the 
discovery of debts owing by us that we were 
not aware of—debts which, instead of paying 
as we ought to have done, we have repaid 
with abuse. A really honorable, sensitive 
heart, such as God’s spirit inspires, cannot 
bear to be ungratefully in debt. It longs to 
pay its obligations, and especially must be in 
agony when it discovers that instead of doing 
so it has abused its creditor. 

This operation of repentance was illustrated 
on the day of Pentecost, when the Jews whom 
Peter addressed found out the character of 
him whom they had slain. When they were 
made to see that Jesus was the best man 
among them, that in crucifying him they had 
destroyed one who was an example of right- 
eousness, and who had done them nothing but 
good, they were pricked to the heart. ‘The 
conviction of ingratitude was overwhelming 
and their conversion was complete. 


home the facts which produced repentance in 
the Jews with the same vividness of applica- 
tion which they felt. 
crucified Christ as that generation did, and it 
may be difficult for us to make out a practical 
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| their conviction a for the crime. Yet since we 
know that the sin of the world is a unit—the 
work of a common spirit of evil—mankind 
must hold themselves partners with the Jews 
in owing the debt of Christ’s wrongs and 
death. 
Aside from this, however, there is a way 
in which repentance may be brought to bear 
in this age, in a manner almost as powerful as 
it did in the apostolic time. Let it.be dem- 
onstrated, as it may be, that the personal 
influence of Jesus Christ is the cause of all 
this great development of civilization that is 
going on around us—that he is, silently and 
secretly, the gveat Master who is unfolding 
the sciences, who is the inventor of railroads 
and telegraphs «and all the improvements in 
which the modern world glories; let it be 
shown, as it will be shown, that he is the 
originator of this grand march of progress ; 
and then the prophets of the time may turn 
upon mankind and say, See what you have 
been doing in your unbelief! See what neg- 
lect and contempt you have thrown upon your 
instructor and leader! See how you have 
gloried in the attainments he gives, as if they 
were your own; and how. your petty 
schools of science have distinguished them- 
selves as much for their infidelity as for their 
discoveries! Suppose this and more to be 
said, with such proof that meu could not ¢s- 
cape the edge of it. The effect would be, I 
think, a great repentance and a mourning for 
Christ, as a mother mourns ‘for her dead first- 
born. The world would thus see that it has 
crucified its best friend by unbelief, as cruelly 
now as was done by the Jews and soldiers in 
ancient times. © 

I have not any doubt that the very man (if 
we may so speak), whom the scientific world 
has fought, for instance, with their theory of 
geclogy, has been the teacher of geology— 
the discoverer to men of all the truth there is 
in it. It is his spirit that has been modestly - 
illuminating the world with reference to this 
science and patiently teaching men while they 
did not recognize it, but turned his very teach- 
ing against him. The same facts are true in 
respect to medicine. He has taught whatever 
is valuable in the medical schools, and then 
the science he has communicated hasbeen 


Now, it may not be easy for us to bring| used to cast ridicule on his spiritual theory of 


the cause and cure of disease. 
The method of God in bringing men to 


We have not personally | repentance, is todo them good, and continue 


patiently to do them good, until at last they 
discover who is their benefactor, and realize 


connection between us and those who did| that they have been evil and unthankful to 
crucify him, such as to give us the force of|the Being that brooded over them in merey 
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and kindness. Those who attain repentance 
are taught by Christ to co-operate in this 
method with God ; 7. ¢., todo good themselves 
to all classes, that they may be like their Father 
in heaven, “‘ who maketh the sun to shine on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.” We are to go 
on showing mercy, seeking the good of men, 
and thus making materials for conviction, 
and wait patiently till the truth is disclosed 
and people find to their astonishment that 
they have been abusing the hand that blessed 
them and was stretched out to save them. 
That will make repentance. Then people 
will be pricked to the heart, and a softening 
of the spirit will come on, by which they will 
part company with the hardness of the devil 
and join themselves to the softness of heav- 
en. That transition is called “repentance 
unto life.”” 


LIBERTY IN UNITY. 
if THINK there is in most persons’ minds 
a wrong connection between personal in- 
dependence and liberty. It is not true that 
personal independence is necessary to perfect 
liberty, as I hope to be able to show. 


We know that the Father and Son are ONE, 
and that the end of the work of Christ, is to 
make all believers one with him, as he is one 
with the Father ; and also to make them “ mem- 
bers one of another; (John 17: 21;) and 
yet he is going to make all men FREE.— If 
the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.” Accepting both of these statements 
we cannot but be sure that there is no fun- 
damental, legitimate connection between per- 
sonal independence and true liberty. The idea 
forces itself upon us as an axiomatic certain- 
ty, that there must be some way to attain lib- 
erty, and yet be members one of another, and 
in entire submission to God, and to the vitality 
of God’s family. It cannot be true that it is 
necessary that a man should be separate from 
all partnerships—entirely free from the con- 
trol of others—in order to have perfect lib- 
erty. It is as clear as daylight, that not 
only Christ, and all spiritual reason, but even 
the workings of the intellects and instincts of 
mankind, are all directly tending toward soli- 
darity—condensation and organization—inter- 
weaving of life and interests; and conse- 
quently and necessarily tending toward the 
submission of one life to another. That is the 
centripetal force that is evidently moving the 
whole world, and opening more and more free 
communication between man and man, and be- 
tween God and man; and drowning individu- 
ality in universal life. This is the inevitable 
tendency of things; and must we believe 
that this tendency is contrary to liberty ?— 
Shall we lose our liberty in consequence of be- 
ing merged in the great ocean of good spirits— 
coming into connection with God, his Son, and 
the church, and surrendering our individuality 
to that great organization? Is there any dan- 
ger of our losing our liberty in this: way ? 
Certainly not. This is the word’ that’ comes 





to us, sounding out from that same organiza- 
tion: ‘*Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.’ And as an 
equivalent and repetition of this word— if the 
Son shall make you free, ye shall be free in 
deed.” Thus the trath and the Son are iden- 
tical ; and liberty comes from both alike.— 
There is precisely the same loss of personal 
independence, in submitting to the living truth, 
that there is in coming into vital organization 
with Jesus Christ. It is the surrender of 
SOLITARITY to SOLIDARITY. 


We often hear arguments against this and 
that form of association or communism, on the 
ground that it is unfavorable to personal inde- 
pendence, as though personal independence 
were essential to liberty, and the best growth 
of character. If it is true that personal in- 
dependence is essential to true liberty and the 
best growth of character, then there are but 
very few persons that are well conditioned; 
and we shall have to admit that God and nature 
have not provided for the proper education of 
mankind. For, in the first place, all the chil- 
dren in the world ure in a state of subordi- 
nation and personal dependence; and they 
constitute a very large portion of society. 
Secondly, all the women are in a state of sub- 
ordination, and have not the advantages of 
personal independence. And thirdly, nearly 
all that labor for others—from slaves up to 
hired artists and editors—are not in a state of 
personal independence. Now taking out from 
the world all the children, all the women, and 
all laboring subordinates, how many will there 
be left that can be called personally indepen- 
dent? Is it true that there is only this top- 
sprinkling of mankind, that are being edu- 
cated rightly, and are enjoying the only prop- 
er conditions of life in the world? Is it true 
that the great machinery of God’s providence, 
and nature, have placed such an immense ma- 
jority of mankind ina state of dependence, 
when it is an unnatural and pernicious state in 
itself considered ? 

I maintain that the two great principles of 
human existence, solidarity on the one side, 
and libérty on the other, are in their nature, 
harmonious, although the forces concerned: in 
them are apparently antagonistic like the cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces of nature; and 
that they are designed to act upon human life 
in equilibrium. The result of both of these 
forces will be the true curved line of righteous- 
ness and happiness. Still the question remains, 
Which is the main force? the centripetal or 
the centrifugal? Which must stand first in 
our thoughts, and be regarded as the primary 
power, and which is secondary? It is plain 
as any thing can be, that the centripetal 
force is the main thing. The philosophy of 
Christ, of the Bible, and of reason, teaches 
us that liberty is to be the result of solidarity ; 
and we are not to seek liberty directly, but 
seek first solidarity, and liberty as the fruit of 
it. But the common ideas of liberty are 
directly at war with solidarity. 

There must be a separation of the idew of 
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personal independence from the idea of liberty, 
There’ is'a joint between them ; and that joint 
we must find.and sever, or surrender our hope 
of salvation. Personal independence must be 
expunged as an excrescence—an interfering, 
mischief-making idea. I bring my heart to 
Christ, to the Spirit of truth; merge myself 
in him, recognize myself as a- member of him, 
and submit to his inspiration with perfect do- 
cility and subservience ; become his slave, as 
Paul calls himself. Am I sacrificing my lib. 
erty in doing this? I am sacrificing personal 
independence most certainly. Let us find 
out if we can, whether I am sacrificing my 
liberty, or gaining it in this operation. 


What is liberty? Liberty is freedom to do 
as you please. If you sacrifice your life to 
Christ it brings you into rapport with him, 
and admits into your life the flow of his spirit ; 
not merely to dictate your acts, but to modify 
and direct your desires, and harmonize your 
desires with his. He sets before you objects, 
and sways your desires into accordance with 
them, and so harmonizes his demands with 
your wishes. You cannot do this yourself, 
neither can the world do it for you; and noth- 
ing but Christ can harmonize your wishes with 
what is demanded of you to do. You may 
stand where you please, and be as independent 
as you can be; but you are still in a world 
where you have duties to perform, which you 
must either do yourself, or some one for you. 
There is a demand for action—labor to an end. 
This is demanded, and commanded, and no one 
can escape from it—the laws of nature will 
compel all to do or die. Now I affirm that 
it is Christ alone that can harmonize your 
wishes, desires and tastes, with what you are 
required to do; i.e., it is Christ alone that can 
enable you to do as you please. So you gain 
liberty in losing your personal independence. 


The objection to communism, association 
and solidarity, that a state of personal inde- 
pendence is the only condition in which char- 
acter can be freely developed, is in effect 
the same as the assertion that personal 
independence is the only condition of free- 
dom. For freedom is the orily condition 
in which development and growth can take 
place. It is simply an expansion of the same 
idea in a practical relation, Let us examine 
this objection again. I merge myself in 
Christ ; am I thereby making myself barren 
—paralyzing myself? I again say, rio: for I 
place myself in. communication with immortal 
and ever quickening life—a life of the intens- 
est energy—the very essence of genius. I 
receive a new baptism of activity—the very 
best possible condition of growth and devel- 
opment. One might as well say that a plant 
is in danger of losing its’ growth in conse- 
quence of its being’ well rooted, as to say that 
we are likely to become stunted and barren 
by losing our personal independence in Christ. 

It must be evident to any one who can un- 
derstand the Bible, that the same objections 
that are made against couimunism, solidarity, 
unity of interests, are really objections made 








tween the Father and the Son. 
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against the whole scheme of the gospel of 
Christ ; and if we follow them up, we shall 
find that they are objections to the unity be- 
If rersonal 
independence is necessary to genius and true 
development, then the Son of God was the 
most servile, barren character that ever lived 
upon the face of the earth ; for he professed 
the most entire dependence on God. The 
motto of his heart was, “ Not my will, but 
thine, be done.” ** Lo, I come to do thy will, O 
God.” There is no personal independence 
while that is the language of the heart. Christ 
submitted himself to the will of the Father, 
even to stretching himself on the accursed tree. 
Here we see Christ’s character, position, and 
theory ; and we find no personal independence 
in it. And the objections of a large part of the 
Protestant-world, and of all crude republicans to 
the solidarity and organization that swallows up 
all individuality in universal life, are objections 
tothe life, character, position, and theory of the 
Son of God, and would demand the rending 
asunder’ of the Father and Son, and their per- 
sonal independence of each other. 


I am free to say that our salvation 
depends on our getting rid of our person- 
al independence ; that personal independence 
is the greatest curse the devil has brought 
upon the world. The love of personal inde- 
pendence is, in its essence, the spirit of 
disobedience—personal pride; which, if it 
cannot be displaced, will send us with Lucifer 
to the bottomless hell. Our salvation certainly 
depends on our believing in Christ, and con- 
fessing him. And what is it to believe in Christ 
and confess him? It is the surrender of soli- 
tarity to solidarity. Paul says, “I live, yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me.”? The whole 
theory of faith in Christ proceeds on the plan 
of raising our-life up out of sin, death and dam- 
nation, by its partnership and identification 
with another and superior life. This is the 
only way of salvation—the only hore of the 
gospel ; the hope of identification with Christ, 
by losing our personal independence. And 
the spirit that stands up as the jealous cham- 
pion of personal independence, is the very 


worst enemy of the gospel: it absolutely for- 
bids the belief and confession of Christ, and is 
in point-blank antagonism with the union of 
believers with Christ, and of Christ with the 


Father. —Home-Talk.—1851. 


REMISSION OF SINS. 


iy is a.central doctrine of the Bible, and 
ue which is confirmed by all spiritual ex- 
perience, that suffering is an indispensable 
The captain of our 
salvation was made perfect through suffering ; 
and.we must suffer with him if we would reign 


means of our perfection. 


to rejoice in tribulation as the harbinger of 
speedy enlargement and spiritual accession. 

This connection between suffering and sal- 
vation is not arbitrary, but philosophically 
necessary ; and the saying :n Hebrews, “ With- 
out the shedding of blood there is no remis- 
sion of sins,” is not a penal enactment, but as 
men say, a natural law founded in the eternal 
constitution of things. This saying doubtless 
had special reference to the sacrifice of Christ, 
but it may be applied reciprocally to the sin- 
ner; and it may be said that without the shed- 
ding of his blood there is no remission of sin. 
But in neither case do we understand the 
natural blood; for this would have no more 
power to take away sin, than the blood of goats 
and of bullocks; but the life of Christ and 
the life of the sinner must both be shed for 
the remission of sin. Sin is too generally re- 
garded as a mere abstraction, which has no 
distinct being aside from our thoughts; but it 
is a real existence—a spirit; and by an evi! 
course of life men conjoin themselves with that 
spirit by a thousand ties. In every evil act 
a man commits, he marries the spirit of sin; 
and by a continued series of spiritual conjunc- 
tions the union becomes almost indissoluble— 
at least so nearly so that the division cannot 
be accomplished without the shedding of blood. 


Remission of sins is not a mere formal or 
legal forgiveness, but a process of dissection 
or separation in which the life is touched at 
every point. ‘Take a sinner whose blood is 
thoroughly infected with the spirit of sin ; is 
it enough that he has God’s plenary forgive- 
ness? How much would it help a man who 
by his own transgression had contracted a 
deadly disease, or who had foolishly broken 
his leg, to forgive him the fault by which he 
incurred the misfortune ? He must submit to 
the operation of the surgeon’s instrument, as 
wells be forgiven, if he would escape the 





THE BARBERRY HEDGE. 


NE of the wants of the agricultural com- 
munity at the present time, is a good hedge- 
plant. Nearly every one that has been tried 
thus far, has exhibited some radical defect, that 
unfits it for the purpose. 

Our native thorns, for instance, are subject to 
the attacks of the borer. The English haw- 
thorn cannot stand our dry summers, nor the 
Osage orange our hard winters. The buckthorn 
is too open and ragged at the base. It is doubt- 
ful if any plant, whose natural growth is from 
twenty to fifty feet high, can be kept down with- 
in the bounds of an ordinary hedge and retain 
a healthy state. And even if they could sub- 
mit to the pruning, the annual expense of keep- 
ing them in shape, would be more than the 
American farmers are willing to bear. 

A hedge-plant to become popular, must be 
perfectly hardy, and easy to propagate. It 
should also be vigorous enough to grow well in 
ordinary soils without manure. It should be 
thorny, to keep cattle from hooking it, and 
strong enough to keep them from breaking 
through it. Finally, it should be low enough 
to require little or no pruning. 

The common barberry (Berberis vulgaris) 
combines these qualities better than any plant 
we are acquainted with. The barberry is a 
native of the northern part of Europe and Asia ; 
but has become thoroughly naturalized in Amer- 
ica, and is now found growing wild in the waste 
grounds of New England. It is a remarkably 
hardy plant, thriving well in a great variety of 
soils, and is said to live for centuries. It has a 
shrubby habit, (growing from six to ten feet in 
height), yellowish thorny wood, leaves in ro- 
settes, yellow flowers on drooping racemes, and 
scarlet oblong berries, very acid, but making 
delicious preserves. An important item in re- 
gard to this shrub, is its habit of sending up 
stout shoots from the collar, which will in the 
course of five or six years, form a thick, impas- 
sable hedge, that will take care of itself. This 
plant does not sucker from the root 





natural consequences of his fault; be must 
submit to the separation of the diseased part, 
lest his whole body be destroyed. God does 
indeed forgive us all, and upbraids us not; 
but if we wish to be really cured of the evil 
which has come upon us, we must yield our- 
selves to his dissecting knife, or to such pro- 
cess as he shall employ, however painful may 
be its operation. He has a glittering instru- 
ment—even the word of God,— quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and of the joints and the 
marrow ; and it is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart.’ 

Another view of the case is this. It has 
been supposed that a dying person’s life might 
be revived and sustained by introducing into 
his veins the fresh and healthy blood of an- 


with him; we must know the fellowship of| other person; and this exactly represents the 


his sufferings, and be made conformable unto 
his death,.if we would attain unto the resur- 
Indeed we know in our 


rection of the dead. 


inmost souls that every step we make in ad- 
vance, is through the refiner’s fire and past a 


case of Christ pouring out his life into human 
nature: but we see that a vein has to be 
opened in the one who receives the blood, as 
well as the one who gives it. Both have to 
be pierced. The suffering is reciprocal. 





sword ; and we learn from time to time 


—Spiritual Magazine. 








We have a barberry-hedge on our grounds at 
Walli.gford, twenty-five rods long, and nine 
years old from the seed. This hedge has been 
clipped a little two or three times, to keep it 
even, and is now six to ten feet high, with a 
firm,-compact base, perfectly impervious to the 
smaller animals, and stout enough to turn cattle. 

On our grounds at Oneida, N. Y., we have a 
barberry hedge fifty rods long, and eight years 
old from the seed. It was kept clean with the 
cultivator the first four years, and clipped a little, 
once or twice. It is now from seven to eight 
feet high, thick and compact at the base, and al- 
ready so strong that the fence was taken away 
two years ago, leaving in its place only a slight 
railing of a single board, six or eight inches 
wide, as a temporary guard until the hedge could 
gain another year’s growth, it being situated on 
a highway where cattle are passing daily. 

DIRECTIONS FOR RAISING A HEDGE. 

Seed gathered in the fall, should be immedi- 
ately planted, or mixed with moist sand, and 
exposed to frost during winter. Sow in drills 
two feet apart, same as for apple seed, and cover 
about one inch deep. Transplant the seedlings 
into hedge row, when one or two years old. 
Set the plants one foot apart, in the row, at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, and cut down to about 
eight inches of the ground. RB, B. 
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THE ORIGINAL RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
II. 

Returning to his chambers in one of the London 
Inns of Law, after a few days absence, the writer 
found the following note: ‘Dear E—As you value 
our friendship, dine with us to-morrow at six, (no 
party). Was taking a drive with my wife to-day, 
when she discovered a dirty looking rascal of a beg- 
gar-boy, minus shoes, stockings, and hat, and must 
needs hold parlance with him; declaring he was a 
perfect model for your Ragged Schools. She would 
have taken the young “cut-throat” into the car- 
riage, rags and all, if I had not cruelly, but most de- 
cidedly objected. He was affectionately invited to 
the house, and we want to show you this rara avis. 
( Signed) , Warwich Square, Pimlico.” 

At six the next day, the writer was introduced to 
the young hero, who by the way looked any thing 
but heroic. He was about fifteen years of age, as 
dirty and ragged as he well could be, with hair cut 
short to his head, and a very cadaverous look. In 
fact, his tout ensemble suggested to his patron the pro- 
priety of increased vigilance in regard to silver 
spoons, and all other valuables of easy portability. 

Women not unfrequently prove keener physiogno- 
mists than men; or it may be, their intuitions are 
more exercised, and therefore more correct than 
those of the other sex. At all events, in this case, 
the lady had all confidence in the boy’s merit 
and honesty; while the husband declared he would 
on no account allow the boy in his house after 
dark, for he would in all probability cut all their 
throats and rob the house before morning. So the 
poor boy was lodged at a house of refuge during 
the night, and during the day filled the office of 
“head under all,” at the house of his unconfiding 
patron. 

The writer formed no favorable opinion of the 
boy, but considering the strange freak of the lady 
who evinced such an unaccountable taste, he could 
not but feel an interest in the case. This interest 
was increased when, by means of a warm bath, im- 
proved diet and good clothes, we found her protege 
a much better looking fellow. There was something 
reserved and dignified in his bearing—a quiet, gen- 
tlemanly way of evading inquiries. He accounted 
for his broken accent by stating that his parents 
were French, and both dead. We found that he un- 
derst6od French, German, Italian, and Spanish, be- 
sides being somewhat acquainted with the classics. 
All these discoveries, while they tended to increase 
our interest in the boy, increased also the suspicions 
of his patron; so much so, that he became very 
anxious to get rid of his charge, and wished to hand 
him over to the detective police. Trouble also had 
begun among the servants, who being jealous of the 
favors of their mistress, spared no pains to lavish 
abuse upon her favorite; the easy manner with 
which he repelled their attacks and the flush of 
pride with which he silently passed by their taunts 
of “charity boy,” “workus,” &c., failed not to at- 
tract the notice and enlist for him the sympathies of 
the old housekeeper, who herself professed to have 
seen “better days,” and “to know a thing or two.” 
The house came near being divided against itself, 
when we obtained another situation for the cause of 
all the disturbance, and the poor fellow having suf- 
fered an irruption of buttons and gold lace, was in- 
stalled as waiter to aselect table @hote, or club in Pic- 
adilly, which was supported by a few Frenchmen and 
their friends who were wealthy, and whose business 
frequently called them to London. 

Some time elapsed before the writer thought of the 
circumstance again, but on calling two or three 
months after, he learned the following:—The boy 
had only been installed two days in his new office, 
when a Parisian millionaire, who was a frequent 
guest at the house, was noticed to eye him very nar- 
rowly; and the boy, after in vain attempting to hide 
his confusion, made a rush toward the door; but the 
Parisian, intercepting him, caught him in his arms, 
and calling him by name, recognized his nephew 
and ward, who for no other reason than a romantic 
love of adventure, had run away from a school in 
Paris, and for whom he had been diligently search- 
ing for the past two years. The young man was 
heir to a very large property, and being desirous of 








extending his travels, the uncle obtained him a com- 
mission as midshipman on board one of the British 
men of war. He had already started two months on 
his first cruise, before the writer called to look after 
his pseudo ragged-school scholar. A. E. 


TWO WOMEN. 


ISTORI, who is the “ observed of all observers” 
in New York, naturally suggests the thought of 
her great predecessor, Rachel. These celebrated wo- 
men both attained the highest rank as actresses.— 
‘Phe power of their genius has been felt all over 
Europe and in the new world. They both sprung 
from the people—one a Jewess, the other an Italian. 
The father of Rachel was a Jewish peddler, and 
led a wandering life. The great actress was born in 
Switzerland. Her father’s trade took him to Paris, 
and there the songs and recitations of his little 
daughter in the streets and cafes attracted the atten- 
tion of a musical professor. She was trained in music 
and declamation, and at the age of eighteen startled 
the dramatic world of Pais by the originality and 
tragic intensity of her personations. In her was 
seen a rare blending of the Jew and Greek. A 
full blooded Jewess herself—she attained her first 
and greatest triumphs in rendering the heroines of 
the old Greek tragedies. “Her utterance was most 
impressive, and the expression of her face, her ges- 
ture or attitude, scarcely less eloquent than her 
voice, conveyed a fullness and force of meaning 
which made each part a new creation in her hands. 
She excelled in the delineations of the fiercer pas- 
sions, but hatred and jealousy were so subtly inter- 
preted, that the mind was even less affected by what 
she expressed than by what she left to the imagina- 
tion.” Rachel looked, as well as acted the Grecian 
heroine. Her form was rather tall and slender, and 
exceedingly graceful. Her head was finely modeled, 
and her attitude and the fall of her drapery were as 
classically beautiful as a Grecian statue. In her, 
Jewish intensity and earnestness took the form of 
Grecian art and elegance. Her rapid, brilliant, 
feverish career was crowned with wealth and fame, 
and terminated by an early death. 

Ristori is an Italian, the daughter of a traveling 
actor. Ata very early age she became an actress, 
and at first excelled in comedy. It was not till after 
her marriage with an Italian nobleman, and several 
years of retirement from the stage devoted to severe 
study that she attempted the tragic parts in which 
Rachel was so eminent. Like Rachel she is original, 
and has stepped out from traditions and convention- 
alities. She walks the stage with a free and swing- 
ing gait, her gestures are natural and commanding, 
her form is majestic, her voice musical and her 
nature large and full of sympathy and sensibility. 
She stirs the sympathies and appeals to the better 
emotions as Rachel could not. 

These two celebrated women seem representatives 
of two different nationalities. Rachel was the flow- 
er of Jewish intellect, taking on the Greek form. 
Ristori is Roman in the fullness and majesty of her 
form, and the richness of her passional nature. 

1. 


WORDS FROM AN EYE-WITNESS. 
0. C., Sept. 23, 1866. 

DEAR CrrcuLaAR:—When, a year ago, I came, 
timidly and not without misgivings even, to visit the 
Community and see how far the genius of Commu- 
nism harmonized with the religious element then 
existing in my own mind, I felt that the chief basis 
of my sympathy with the Community was the doc- 
trine of Salvation from Sin; and I accepted the rad- 
ical idea of social combinations cautiously, as one 
sets his foot on what appears to be newly-formed 
ice, not knowing with certainty, as I now know, 
that the apparent ice was solid adamant. The 
crudity of my ideas at that time, may be easily traced 
in my article on the Kingdom of Heaven, which you 
published in September, 1865. 

My “ visit” having been prolonged so as to assume 
something of the character of permanent residence 
and membership, has produced an important change 
in my ideas of the relative importance of the differ- 
ent Community doctrines. While Salvation from 





Sin has lost none of its value and preciousness to me, 
it has become overshadowed by the other doctrine 
of the Unity of the Church. Organization, the aboli- 
tion of selfish individuality, subordination, and that 
perfect oneness which was the burden of the most 
extended of Christ's recorded prayers—in short, 
Communism—presents itself now to my mind as the 
only just embodiment of Christ’s grand idea. 


Surely it ought to be a matter of great significance 
to all who are inquiring into this subject, that while 
Christ says but little on Salvation from Sin, he says 
much about the Kingdom of Heaven, and prays with 
intensest fervor in reference to his followers, “ that 
they all may be one.” W. W. , 


MALE CONTINENCE. 
LETTERS OF ENDORSEMENT. 

[We have to see and hear some not very agreeable responses 
to our theory of Male Continence. Some say—It can’t be 
done ;” others—“ It don’t amount to anything ;” and others sti]} 
—“It is nothing new.” But it will be seen by the specimens 
below, that some folks think we have done a good thing in pub- 
lishing that theory. As to our originality in the matter, sey- 
eral of these letters show that others, as wellas ourselves, have 
been thinking and experimenting. We have reason to believe 
that there has been an extensive predisposition towards the 
discovery, as there has been in other cases of important pro- 
gression. But we doubt whether any body, before the Oneida 
Community, has ever broached the idea of Male Continence in 
a scientific and public form. If we are mistaken in thie, we are 
willing to be corrected.]} 


—,, Iil., Sept. 16, 1866. 

There are some points on which we do not see 
alike; but I accept your mode of government by 
friendly criticism, as being based on the true philos- 
ophy. The salutary results of your twenty year's 
experience, are evincive of its adaptability to the 
end. The principle of absolute unselfishness, which 
you advocate, is an important truth. But the living 
up to that principle in your Community, as I think 
you do, is a thousand times more important, even as 
example is better than precept. The practical 
physiological advancement in your Community, 
eschewing the use of tea, coffee, tobacco, ardent spir- 
its &c., also in adopting a useful, instead of a fashion- 
able costume, is worthy of great praise. But above 
all is your physiological discovery of Male Conti- 
nence especially adapted to the wants of humanity; 
and when it is generally practiced, it will do more, 
directly and indirectly, toward elevating the race, 
than any other discovery ever made. It will enable 
woman to occupy a plane of equality with man- 
Then will she no longer be compelled to bear 
unwelcome offspring. Then, and not till then, will 
science be applied to human propagation. Then, 
and not till then, will vice and misery be rapidly 
diminished. —_. 


—,, Me., Sept. 20, 1866. 

When I read the letter of inquiry and afterwards 
the advertisement relative to Male Continence, I had 
the curiosity to kuow more; consequently ordered 
it. I have been married over fifteen years and have 
but one child—a smart, healthy girl. In fact shenever 
was sick ofany account,to my knowledge. She came 
by desire. Both sides of our family connection are 
very prolific. But, not desiring to havea family of 
children, as my situation in life has been such as to 
make it a matter of much inconvenience, I asked 
myself if there was no way to prevent offspring with- 
out doing violence to nature or committing some 
criminal act. Why cannot we exercise self-control in 
this, as well as other matters ?_ I found the way in 
your pamphlet to correspond to my practice, with 
the result as stated above. How few there are, how- 
ever, who will practice this great virtue. Believers 
and professed followers of Christ, and yet the re- 
cipients of unwelcome offspring ! is it right? Had I 
not been a lifelong Communist, perhaps I should not 
have found the way so easily to this great virtue. 
Such, I think, are more apt to take a philosophical 
view of these things. : 

—, NV. ¥., Sept. 1, 1866. 

I have carefully read your common-sense view of 
Male Continence, and wish to endorse it fully, not- 
withstanding all the objections that can be urged 
against it. And among them all there is not one 
weighty enough to influence the mind of a man of 
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God, or of a true gentleman, one whose happiness 
consists in making others happy, and who would 
never desire anything of a woman the granting of 
which would not make her happier. To all such 
men your mode is the only true and refined one. 

And I know it does not injure one’s health half so 
much as incontinent practice. How many a fond 
husband, with a heart filled with passionate love, 
has at last found his life made stale, irrtable, and 
destitute of romance, in consequence of an unwise 
expression of his love. 

Until my attention was called to your Net I 
really supposed I had originated the only refined 
mode of intercourse, but you have done a great good 
by publishing your letter. 








Vermont, Auy. 4, 1866. 

As near as I can guess, I discovered male conti- 
nence twelve years ago, when first married ; and then 
taught it to some of my intimate friends. Not being 
very healthy at that time, I was led to try the ex- 
periment. It has been a very great blessing in my 
case. Without it, I should hardly have been alive 
at this time; and I am thankful you are going to 
publish it to the world. Any person that is not pig- 
gish at the table, can be continent in love. 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL for October, has 
its usual amount of interesting matter relating to the 
topics generally discussed in its columns. It con- 
tains portraits of Hon. James L. Orr of South Caro- 
lina, and Charles Sumner of Massachusetts; the one 
looks like a great development of will, the other of 
scholarly intellect. Besides these representative 
faces we have portraits of the late John Pierpont, 
poet; William Harvey, who discovered the circula- 


- tion of the blood; and of John H. Noyes, the 


founder of the Oneida Community. The Journal 
also has three or four pages devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the Community. This article, as will be 
seen in the editorial we copy below, was written to 
meet a demand in Scotland for information respect- 
ing the Community at Oneida. Sample numbers 
can be had by sending 20 cents to Messrs. Fowler 
& Wells, 389 Broadway, New York. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

There have been experiments for bettering the 
condition of society from the time of Confucius to the 
present day. Various systems, such as Polygamy, 
Monogamy, Celibacy, have each been tried—indeed, 
are still being tried—-in our very midst. We have 
had Cabetism, Shakerism, Fourierism, Mormonism, 
Communism, and more than a thousand different 
religious creeds—near three hundred among Christ- 
ians—all looking to the improvement of society. 
Whence this great diversity of opinion? Corres- 
pondents ask us to explain this on scientific princi- 
ples; they believe Phrenology capable of giving a 
solution of these differences, and explaining «why one 
is a Roman Catholic, another a Protestant, a Shaker, 
ora Mormon; and we are furthermore requested 
to describe the different creeds, systems, and modes 
of life pursued by different bodies or societies. We 
have referred to the celibate Shakers, in previous 
numbers of this journal, in general terms, giving 
something of their peculiarities. We propose to de- 
scribe—psychologically, if not physiologically—in 
an early number, the Mormons. Why do such num- 
bers from all parts of the world flock to Utah? Are 
those people different from others in organization ? 

Our agency was solicited, not long ago, to obtain 
forthe extensive publishers, the Messrs. Chambers, 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, on account of a socialistic 
body of people in the heart of New York, known 
as the ONEIDA COMMUNITY, something of whose 
doings have been heard of in the old country. Just 
now we learn that the editor of a London journal 
is visiting America for the special purpose of writ- 
ing up an account of the socialistic communities of 
this country, but more especially the Mormons, the 
Shakers, and the Oneida Community. As journal- 
ists, aside from the phrenological aspects of the ques- 
tion, we feelin duty bound to keep our readers in- 
formed of what is going on in the world in matters 
social, educational, religious, and political; not as 





pariisans—for we are above party ; not as sectarians— | 


for man is superior to creeds; not in the inferest of 
class—for all mankind are God’s children. In our 
present number we have selected for analysis and 
description Mr. Noyes, the founder of the Oneida 
Community. A more original character could 
scarcely be found. In connection with his biogra- 
phy we give as full an account of his work as our 
space will admit. We leave criticism for the reader. 


At present, our business is to describe, rather than to | 


criticise, blame, or praise. Each reader will judge 
for himself. That our description will be read with 
interest we do believe, for, to most readers, it tells 
of “something new.” 

—Phrenolegical Journal for October 1866. 


EXPERIENCE. 

[ The following is tolerably good preaching, not- 
withstanding it is deficient in “imaginative impu'se,” 
as the critic tells us. It reminds us of Mr. Sleary’s 
advice to Mr. Gradgrind: to “make the betht of 
uth; not the wurtht.” ] 

I like experience, though, howe’er it tells, 
For, or against me; all is one at last. 
These hearts of ours are like to soundless wells, 
Wherein the shining pearls of truth are cast: 
And very happy he who rightly spells 
The sweet and bitter lessons of the Past; 
For only thus he comes himself to know, 
Which all his knowledge is—as Pope will show. 


I love this self-dissection ; for I woo 
All knowledge, and this process finds it out. 
I love to judge between the false and true; 
Blow off the dust of romance and of doubt; 
Break error’s crust and let the sunlight through ; 
Ope mystery’s doors; give bigotry the knout: 
I love the good, the beautiful, the great, 
And all the noblest hopes in man’s est:te. 


I love to laugh, likewise I love to sneer: 
Am fond of pleasure, nor averse to pain. 
Lhave found wisdom sometimes in a tear; 
I have been gay, and sad, and gay again. 
I love my sorrows, though they’ve cost me dear ; 
I love my dinner, but did not complain 
When I had none, which sometimes was the case; 
For even that may be a means of grace. 
— William Winter. 


MULLER—HIS ORPHAN ASYLUMS. 

We are indebted to Zvery Saturday for the follow- 
ing extracts from Chambers’ Journal, which give an 
interesting account of George Miller of Bristol, 
England, and his Orphan Asylums. In the wonder- 
ful and unfailing resources which respond to Miller's 
faith, and sustain his noble charity, believers will not 
fail to recognize the Power that “ numbers the hairs 
of our head, and suffers not a sparrow to fall without 
notice :” 

George Miiller, whose name will probably 
hereafter be identified with orphanages, as the 
name of Robert Raikes is identified with 
Sunday schools, is a Prussidn by birth, having 
been born at Kroppenstaedt, near Halberstadt, 
in 1805. His father was a collector of excise 
for the Prussian government. In 1829, Mr. 
Miiller came to England with the intention of 
becoming a missionary in connection with the 
London Society for promoting Christianity 
among the Jews. This connection, however, 
never was formed, and he became the minister 
of asmall congregation of “ Brethren” at Teign- 
mouth. In 1832 he went to Bristol, and with 
Heury Craik, the emineut Hebrew scholar, be 
came a minister among the Brethren there. 
These co-workers stipulated that they should 
have no fixed salary—a practice which Mr. 
Miiller adopted at Teignmouth: and from that 
day to this Mr. Miiller has never had any sal- 
ary, although he has preached regularly in Bris- 
tol for over thirty-four years. A man who has 
no means, who declines to accept a salary, and 
who also makes it a fixed rule of life never to 
ask anybody for anything, is in a rather pecu- 
Jiar position. 

M. . Miiller having adopted this course, had 
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nothing to depend upon but what people who 
_knew his habits chose to give him, One per: 
|son would send him a present of a hat, an- 
other would send him a suit of clothes; and it 
[Sapgened at times thit these precarious gifts did 
not always come exactly when they were wanted, 
and Mr. Miiller occasionally was dressed in 
the reverse of what. is called “the extreme of 
| fashion.” Still he preached, cheerfully; and 
shortly before 1836, notwithstanding the fact 
that many a time he had not sixpence in the 
world, he conceived the idea that it was his duty 
[to do something in the way of providing for 
|poor orphans who had lost both father and 
jinvther by death. Accordingly, on the 11th of 
| April, 1836, he fitted up the house he was then 
|living in at No, 6 Wilson Street, Bristol, for 
thirty orphans, who were to be supported in 
exactly the same way as himself—that is, by the 
bounty of donors, who, under no circumstances, 
were asked for anything, and whose names, 
whether they gave much or little, were never 
published. Viewed as an ordinary attempt to 
provide for orphans, this was an extraordinary 
experiment. 

What followed is a perfect romance of faith 
and benevolence. Often after Mr. Miiller had 
filled his house with orphans, he was reduced 
to the last extremity to provide for them. 
Sometimes he had to sell furniture to supply 
them with food. He made it a rule never to go 
into debt, and to pay for cverything as it was 
bought; and many atime, at the close of the 
day he had no money for next day’s supplies. 
Still the orphans never went without either food 
or without ainple clothing. The struggles were 
extraordinary ; and the manner in which the ex- 
treme necessities of the hour were frequently 
met is one of the most singular stories that ever 
was written. Mr. Miiller was an enthusiast in 
the work he had undertaken ; and believing that 
all his needs were supplied in answer to prayer, 
he went on increasing his accommodation for 
orphans. According to all ordinary calcula- 
tions, he had gone too far with his practical phi- 
lanthropy ; but as there were still more and 
more orphans brought to him, he took them in, 
and then his house got too smal! to hold them. 
He was almost overwhelmed with pecuniary 
difficulties, but instead of being dismayed he 
took another house. The two houses became 
too small for his ever-increasing family, and 
he took a third house, and then a fuurth. In- 
to these four houses his family of orphans in- 
creased to one hundred and eighteen; and as 
the number continued to increase, Mr Miiller 
decided to build a large house, in which he 
could place all the orphans together. He select- 
ed asite at Ashley Down, abouttwo miles from 
Bristol, and the land and building cost over 
fifteen thousand pounds. Still he never asked 
for any money. People began to know the 
work he was engaged in, for they could see the 
orplfans and the magnificent house which had 
been built for them. 


The New Orphan House at Ashley Down 
was intended for three hundred and _ thirty 
orphans. Like the four rented houses in 
Wilson Street, however, this vast establishment 
soon became too small. Then Mr. Miiller 
built a secoud house for four hundred more 
orphans; but after both houses were filled, 
orphans were still brought from all parts of the 
country to Mr. Miiller’s doors ; and, seeing that 
his accommodation was still too small, he erected 
a third house, to hold four hundred and fifty 
more orphans. These three houses are now 
full. ‘The expenses in connection with them 
last year—independent of the cost of building 
and furnishing—was over twelve thousand 
pounds, this being the current annual expense. 
Mr. Miiller adheres to his old plan; nobody is 
asked for any help, and all this money comes up 
annually. There is no regular list of contrib- 
utors, as in connection with other institutions. 
Since Mr. Miiller commenced the orphanage 
work, he has received for the orphans the ex- 
traordinary sum of £233,485, lls. 114d. He 
publishes strictly kept accounts: but whether 
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a donor gives a penny or a thousand pounds, no 
name is given. It is no uncommon thing to see 
in these reports gifts of £1,000, £2,000, £3,- 
000, and upwards, and the only indications of 
the personality of the donor are a couple of 
initial letters. 

In the reception of the orphans there is no 
sectarian distinction whatever ; and without favor 
or partiality, the orphans are received in the 
order in which application is made for them. 
No interest is required to get a child admitted ; 
the only limit is the accommodation. Some 
time ago Mr Miiller found that his three large 
houses, built for eleven hundred and _ fifty 
orphans, were full; and he has commenced the 
erection of a fourth, which is to be followed by 
a fifth, When these new houses are complet- 
ed, there will be accommodation for two thou- 
sand orphans. 

The institution has already become more 
than national. It is known in all parts of the 
world, as we may see by the list of contribu- 
tions received during the last year. These con- 
tributions include donations from all parts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, from the East 
Indies, from Australia, from Natal, from Deme- 
rara, from New Zealand, the United States, 
Gibraltar, the Cape of Good Hope, and many 
other places. The donations vary from a few 
coppers saved by an errand-boy, to a thousand 

unds. Some people send jewelry to be sold 
for the benefit of the orphans, others send vari 
ous articles of clothing, and others send money. 
Thousands upon thousands of pounds in cash 
and notes have been dropped anonymously into 
Mr. Miiller’s letter-box. The donors who re- 
side in Bristol have before them the great work ; 
and the New Orphan Houses being open to the 
public on certain days in the week, they are 
visited by persons from all parts of the country. 

The three houses now in operation contain, 
as already stated, eleven hundred and fifty or- 
a Each of the houses is built on the very 

st principles to insure the health of the in- 
mates. The various rooms are heated by steam, 
and the ventilation being excellent, the rate of 
mortality among the children is very low. The 
girls are trained for servants, and remain in the 
institution till they are eighteen or nineteen 
years of age; the boys remain till they are 
fourteen, when they are sent out as apprentices 
to such trades as they may select. It is an in- 
teresting sight to see so many orphans well 
cared for; but when it is known how they are 
provided for,—nobody ever being solicited by 
the founder of the institution to give anything, 
—Mr. ‘Miiller and his large family give a com- 
plete answer to the cynics who assume that os- 
tentation is in some way or other mixed up 
with the world’s charity. 


BENEFITS OF SUNSHINE. 


Seclusion from sunshine is one of the misfor- 
tunes of our civilized life. The same cause 
which makes the potato vines white and sickly, 
when grown in the dark cellars, operates to pro- 
duce the pale, sickly girls that are reared in our 
parlors. Expose either to the rays of the sun, 
and they begin to show color, health, and 
strength. 


One of the ablest lawyers in our country, a 
victim of long and hard brain labor, came to 
me a year ago, suffering from partial paralysis. 
The right leg and hip were reduced in size, with 
constant pain in the loins. He was obliged, in 
coming up stairs, to raise the left foot first, drag- 

ing the right one after it. Pale, feeble, mis- 
erable, he told me he had been failing for sev- 
eral years, and closed with, “My work is done. 
At sixty I find myself worn out.” I directed 
him to lie down under a large window, and 
allow the sun to fall upon every part of his 
body ; at first ten minutes a day, increasing the 
time until he could expose himself to the direct 
rays of the suna full hour. His habits were 
hot essentially altered in any other particular. 
In six months he came running up stairs like a 
vigorous man of forty, and declared, with spark- 





ling eyes, “I have twenty years more of work 
in me.” 

I have assisted many dyspeptic, neuralgic, 
rheumatic and hypochondrical people into health 
by the sun cure. I have so many facts illus- 
trating the wonderful power of the sun’s direct 
rays in curing certain classes of invalids, that I 
have seriously thought of publishing a work, to 
be denominated the “Sun Cure.”—E£xch. 


THEORIES.—THEIR MODE OF 
GROWTH. 


The following paragraphs are the introductory 
portion of Herbert Spencer’s essay entitled “ Illogi- 
cal Geology :” 

That proclivity to generalization which is pos- 
sessed in greater or less degree by all minds, 
and without which, indeed, intelligence cannot 
exist, has unavoidable inconveniences. Through 
it alone can truth be reached; anc yet it al- 
most inevitably betrays intoerror. But for the 
tendency to predicate of every other case, that 
which has been found in the observed cases, 
there could be no rational thinking; and yet by 
this indispensable tendency, men are perpetually 
led to found, on limited experience, propositions 
which they wrongly assume to be universal or 
absolute. In one sense, however, this can 
scarcely be regarded as an evil; for without 
premature generalizations, the true generaliza- 
tion would never be arrived at. If we waited 
till all the facts were accumulated before trying 
to formulate them, the vast unorganized mass 
would be unmanageable. Only by provisional 
grouping, can they be brought into such orders 
as are to be dealt with; and this provisional 
grouping is but another name for premature 
generalization. 


How uniformly men follow this course, and 
how needful the errors are as steps to truth, is 
well illustrated in the history of Astronomy. 
The heavenly bodies move round the earth in 
circles, said the earliest observers: led partly 
by the appearances, and partly by their expe- 
riences of central motions in terrestrial objects, 
with which, as all circular, they classed the ce- 
lestial motions from lack of any alternative 
conception. Without this provisional belief, 
wrong as it was, there could not have been that 
comparison of positions which showed that the 
motions are not representable by circles; and 
which led to the hypothesis of epicycles and ec- 
centrics. Only by the aid of this hypothesis, 
equally untrue, but capable of accounting more 
nearly for the appearances, and so of inducing 
more accurate observations—only thus did it 
become possible for Copernicus to show that the 
heliocentric theory is more feasible than the 
geocentric theory; or for Kepler to show that 
the planejs move round the sun in ellipses. 
Yet again, without the aid of this approximate 
truth discovered by Kepler, Newton could not 
have established that general law from ~which it 
follows that the motion of a heavenly body 
round its centre of gravity is not necessary in 
an ellipse, but may be in any conic section. 
And lastly, it was only after the law of gravi- 
tation had been verified, that it became possi- 
ble to determine the actual courses of planets, 
satellites, and comets; and to prove that, in 
consequence of perturbations, their orbits al- 
ways deviate, more or less, from regular curves. 
Thus, there followed one another five provis- 
ional theories of the Solar System, before the 
sixth and absolutely true theory was reached. 
In which five provisional theories, each for a 
time held as final, we may trace both the ten- 
dency men have to leap from scanty data to 
wide generalizations that are either untrue or 
but partially true; and the necessity there is 
for these transitional generalizations as steps to 
the final one. 


In the progress of geological speculation the 
same laws of thought are clearly displayed. 
We have dogmas that were more than half false, 
Reesing current for a time as universal truths. 

e have evidence collected in proof of these 





dogmas; by and by a colligation of facts in an- 
tagonism with them; and eventually a conse- 
quent modification. In conformity with this 
somewhat improved hypothesis, we have a bet- 
ter classification of facts; a greater power of 
arranging and interpreting the new facts now 
rapidly gathered together; and further result- 
ing corrections of hypotheses. Being, as we 
are at present, in the midst of this process, it is 
not possible to give an adequate account of the 
development of geological science as thus re- 
guage : the earlier stages are alone known to us, 
Not only, however, is it interesting to observe 
how the more advanced views now received 
respecting the Earth’s history, have been evolved 
out of the crude views which preceded them; 
but we shall find it extremely instructive to ob- 
serve this. | We shall see how greatly the old 
ideas still sway, buth the general mind, and the 
minds of geologists themselves. We shall see how 
the kind of evidence that has in part abolished 
these old ideas, is still daily accumulating, and 
threatens to make other like revolutions. In 
brief, we shall see whereabouts we are in the 
elaboration of a true theory of the Earth; and 
seeing our whereabouts, shall be the better able 
to judge, among various conflicting opinions, 
which best conform to the ascertained direction 
of geological discovery. 

It is alike needless and impracticable here to 
enumerate the many speculations which were in 
earlier ages propounded by acute men—specu- 
lations some of which contained portions of 
truth. Falling in unfit times, these speculations 
did not germinate; and hence do not concern 
us. We have nothing to do with ideas, how- 
ever good, out of which no science grew; but 
only with those which gave origin to the system 
of Geology that now exists. We therefore be- 
gin with Werner. 

Taking for data the appearances of the earth’s 
crust ina narrow district of Germany ; obser- 
ving the constant order of superposition of 
strata, and their respective physical characters ; 
Werner drew the inference that strata of like 
characters succeeded each other in like order 
over the entire surface of the earth. And see- 
ing, from the laminated structure of many for- 
mations and the organic remains contained in 
others, that they were sedimentary ; he further 
inferred that these universal strata had been in 
succession precipitated from a chaotic men- 
struum which once covered our planet. Thus, 
on a very incomplete acquaintance with a thou- 
sandth part of the Earth’s crust, he based a 
sweeping generalization applying to the whole 
of it. This Neptunist hypothesis, mark, borne 
out though it seemed to be, by the most con- 
spicuous surrounding facts, was quite untenable 
if analyzed. That a universal chaotic men- 
struum should deposit, one after another, numer- 
ous sharply-defined strata, differing from each 
other in composition, is incomprehensible. That 
the strata so deposited should contain the re- 
mains of plants and animals, which could not 
have lived under the supposed conditions, is 
still more incomprehensible. Physically ab- 
surd, however, as was this hypothesis, it recog- 
nized, though under a distorted form, one of the 
great agencies of geological change—that of 
water. It served also to express the fact that 
the formations of the Earth’s crust stand in 
some kind of order. Further, it did a little 
toward supplying a nomenclature, without which 
much progress was impossible. Lastly, it fur- 
nished a standard with which successions of strata 
in various regions could be compared, the differ- 
ences noted, and the actual sections tabulated. 
It was the first provisignal generalization ; and 
was useful, if not «indispensable, as a step to 
truer ones. 

Following this rude conception, which ascribed 
geological phenomena to one agency, acting 
during one primeval epoch, there came a great- 
ly-improved conception, which ascribed them to 
two agencies, acting alternately during succes- 
sive epochs. Hutton, perceiving that sedimen- 
tary deposites were still being formed at the 
bottom of the sea from the detritus carried 
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down by rivers; perceiving, further, that the 
strata of which the visible surface chiefly con- 
sists, bore marks of having been similarly 
formed out of pre-existing land; and inferring 
that these strata could have become land only 
by upheaval after their deposit ; concluded that 
throughout an indefinite past, there had been 
periodic convulsions, by which continents were 
raised, with intervening eras of repose, during 
which such continents were worn down and 
transformed into new marine strata, fated to be 
in their turns elevated above the surface of the 
ocean. And finding that igneous action, to 
which sundry earlier geologists had ascribed 
basaltic rocks, was in countless places a source 
of disturbance, he taught that from it resulted 
these periodic convulsions. In this theory we 
see :—first, that the previously-recognized agen- 
cy of water was conceived to act, not as by 
Wasser, after a manner of which we have no 
experience, but after a manner daily displayed 
to us; and second, that the igneous agency, be- 
fore considered only as a cause of special forma- 
tions, was recognized as a universal agency, but 
assumed to act in an unproved way. Werner’s 
sole process, Hutton developed from the cata- 
strophic and inexplicable into the uniform and 
explicable ; while that antagonistic second pro- 
cess, of which he first adequately estimated the 
importance, was regarded by him as a catastro- 
phic one, and was not assimilated to known pro- 
cesses—not explained. We have here to note 
however, that the facts collected and provisional- 
ly arranged in conformit ywith Werner’s theory, 
served, after a time, to establish Hutton’s more 
rational theory—in so far, at least, as aqueous 
formations are concerned; while the doctrine 
of periodic subterranean convulsions, crudely 
as it was conceived by Hutton, was a temporary 
generalization needful as a step towards the 
theory of igneous action. 


Since Hutton’s time the development of 
geological thought has gone still further in the 
same direction. These early sweeping doctrines 
have received additional qualifications. It has 
been discovered that more numerous and more 
heterogeneous agencies have been at work, than 
was at first believed. The igneous hypothesis 
has been rationalized, as the aqueous one had 
previously been: the gratuitous assumption of 
vast elevations suddenly occurring after long in- 
tervals of quiescence, has grown into the consis- 
tent theory, ghat islands and continents are the 
accumulated results of successive small uphea- 
vals, like those experienced in ordinary earth- 
quakes. 

To speak more specifically, we find, in the 
first place, that instead of assuming the denuda- 
tion produced by rain and rivers to be the sole 
means of wearing down lands and producing 
their irregularities of surface, geologists now 
see that denudation is only a part-cause of such 
irregularities ; and further, that the new strata 
deposited at the bottom of the sea, are not the 
products of river-sediment solely, but are in 
part due to the action of waves and tidal cur- 
rents on the coasts. In the second place, we 
find that. Hutton’s conception of upheaval by 
subterranean forces, has not only been modified 
by assimilating these subterranean forces to 
ordinary earthquake-forces ; but modern inqui- 
ries have shown that, besides elevations of sur- 
face, subsidencies are thus produced ; that local 
upheavals, as well as the general upheavals, 
Which raise continents, come within the same 
category ; and that all these changes are proba- 
bly consequent on the progressive collapse of 
the Earth’s crust upon its cooling and contract- 
ing nucleus—the only adequate cause. In the 


_third place, we find that beyond these two great 


antagonistic agencies, modern Geology recog- 
nises sundry minor ones: as those of glaciers 
and icebergs; those of coral-polypes; those of 
Protozoa having siliceous or calcareous shells— 
each of which agencies, insignificant as it seems, 
is found capable of slowly working terrestrial 
changes of considerable magnitude. Thus, then, 

recent progress of Geology has been a still 
further departure from primitive conceptions. 








Instead of one catastrophic cause, once in uni- 
versal action, as supposed by Werner—instead 
of one general continuous cause, antagonized at 
long intervals by a catastrophic cause, as taught 
by Hutton; we now recognize several causes, 
all more or less general and continuous. We 
no longer resort to hypothetical agencies to ex- 
plain the phenomena displayed by the Earth’s 
crust ; but we are day by day more clearly per- 
ceiving that these phenomena have arisen from 
forces like those now at work, which have acted 
in all varieties of combination through immea- 
surable periods of time. 


HOME OF BARON ROTHSCHILD AT 
FERRIERS, FRANCE. 


You enter by a flight of marble steps a vesti- 
bule, which opens on one of the most spacious 
halls in Europe, furnished, however, as a recep- 
tion-room, and lighted from the roof, which is 
of muffled glass, from behind. At night a sys- 
tem of gas illuminates the vast space somewhat 
as has been so successfully carried out at the 
Chatelet. A gallery runs around the upper part 
of the hall on which suites of party rooms open, 
while on the ground floor the reception and 
family apartments open on the hall. Purple 
velvet portierer have an admirable effect at each 
end of this splendid salle, which has been con- 
structed ou the most perfect acoustic princi- 
ples, the result of which is that the effect of 
music executed here is marvellous. Ordinary 
paper-hangings are banished, and each room is 
hung with tapestry, velvet or silk. 

Every single visitor finds at his disposal a 
suite consisting of a splendid drawing-room, 
boudoir, bed-room and dressing-room. On 
every dressing-room table are the ordinary con- 
tents of a gorgeous dressing-case. Ivory brush- 
es surmounted by the Baron’s coronet; silver 
boxes, containing every species of cosmetique, 
poudre de riz, &ec. ; exquisite hand-mirrors, 
mounted in sculptured ivory, sandal wood or 
silver. Curiosity tempts even old bachelors. 
A scent-bottle of rare workmanship attracted 
my attention. As the spring flew back, lo! a 
jewelled watch, by Brequet, was revealed en- 
cased in the top—so, while a fair lady inhales 
the perfumed contents, she is informed of the 
time of day. To mention that hot and cold 
water-pipes are laid on so as to supply each 
dressing-room is superfluous, and a mere “ de- 
tail” in an abode where the most thoughtful 


care has presided over the minutest arrange-, 


ment. 

To describe the thrones taken from the Sum- 
mer Palace at Pekin, the jewelled cups from 
Cellini’s chisel, the ceramic from Faenza or 
Lucca, the crystal beakers from Venice, the 
hangings of broidered satin—green, by-the-by, 
in the Baron’s own bedroom—is verily beyond 
my intellect, and I hesitate not to assert that 
Mnemosyne herself would be puzzled to tell the 
half of all the treasures of art congregated in 
each single room. 

It is a positive relief to go out into the 
grounds, where one’s power of attention has 
fewer calls on it. These said grounds are 
reached through a series of conservatories and 
hot-houses, éapisses with the loveliest moss, and 
filled by Flora’s choicest gifts, as well as by the 
rarest specimens of the sculptor’s art, and en- 
liveued by the bright-winged birds of the trop- 
ics. These conservatories may, indeed, be said 
to rival in beauty, if not in extent, those of the 
far-famed Chatsworth. The grounds are diver- 
sified by sheets of water, on which ferry-boats 
continually ply, and are rendered interesting by 
the number of yaks, gazelles, antelopes, elands 
and foreign animals of all harmless species, 
which roam at their own sweet will, evidently 
enjoying this Eden as thoroughly as their own 
native places. 

In the absence of himself and his family, the 
Baron’s guests are entertained by a repast that 
would have done honor to Vatal himself. The 
Baron’s cellar contributes the finest Madeira in 








Europe to the enjoyment of his friends, and that 
with a truly princely abundance.—Paris corres- 
pondent of the “ London Star.” 


Cominc Avutumy.—Alas for the summer ! 
The grass is still verdant on the hills and in the 
valleys: the foliage of the trees is as dense as 
ever, and as green; the flowers are abundant 
along the margin of the river, and in the hedge- 
rows, and deep among the woods: the days, 
too, are as fervéd as they were a month ago; 
and yet in every breath of wind and beam of 
sunshine there is an autumnal influence. I know 
not how to describe it. Methinks there is a 
sort of coolness in the brightness of the sun- 
shine. A breeze cannot stir, without thrilling 
me with the breath of autumn, and I behold 
its pensive glory in the far, golden gleams 
among the long shadows of the trees. The 
flowers, even the brightest of them,—the gol- 
den-rod and the gorgeous cardinals,—the most 
glorious flowers of the year,—have this gentle 
sadness amid their pomp. Pensive autumn is 
expressed in the glow of every one of them. 
I have felt this influence earlier some years-than 
in others. Sometimes autumn may be per- 
ceived even in the early days of July. ere 
is no other feeling like that caused by this faint, 
doubtful, yet real perception, or rather prophecy, 
of the year’s decay, so deliciously sweet and sad 
at the same time.— Hawthorne. 


A Nove Ittusrration oF THE TELEGRAPH.— 
A most ludicrous conversation took place a 
few weeks ago in a small village near Paris. 
Two peasants were discussing about the war 
between Austria and Prussia, when one of them 
remarked that he could not understand how 
messages could be sent by the electric tele- 
graph. His companion, after having tried to 
make him comprehend the manner in which the 
telegraph works, at last, struck with a bright 
idea, exclaimed: “Imagine that the telegraph 
is an immense long dog—so long that its head 
is at Vienna and its tail at Paris. Well, tread 
on its tai!, which is in Paris, and it will bark in 
Vienna! Do you understand now, stupid, what 
the telegraph is like?” “Oh, yes,” replied the 
other, “1 have an idea now what a telegraph 
must be.”—xch. 

A Partor Gamz.—My parlor is not very 
large, and yet my two little girls get lots of 
play there. They play hydensite ( hide'in sight) 
every day or two. It is good for the eyes; hty- 
densite is. I can’t find the word in the diction- 
ary ; perhaps it isa German word ;. but this'is-the 
way my little girls play it: Clara takes: her 
mother’s thimble, all the rest of us go out 
of the room, and then she puts: it out in plein 
sight, on the mantel or poker-top, anywhere in 
plain sight, and then calls us in. rp eyes 
that have learned to see, find it very quickly ; 
but sometimes we hunt five minutes for a thimble 
hid in plain sight. Hydensite is good for the 
eyes.— Exch. 


A Srory rrom Harper.—Every one’ im the 
Army of the Potomac has heard of General P——, 
that sturdy old veteran of Florida and Mexico, 
whom years of service had made brown and ‘ 
and years of discipline stern and inflexible in his 
ideas of duty, but whom neither years, service nor 
discipline could make any thing but the faithful 
soldier and Christian gentleman. The General hasa 
voice of immense power, a piercing eye, and a grim- 
ness, not to say sternness of manner, Which made 
him a veritable “terror to evil-doers.” Withal a 
kinder-hearted man never breathed, nor # more 
genial when among his friends. He has, too, adeal 
of grim humor, which frequently displayed itself in 
the means he adopted to maintain discipline, and if 
not often showing itself in laughter, certainly caused 
it often enough in others. 

The General could see a joke even when: the’ 
was turned the wrong way. The —d New York 
was once in his command, and a great source of 
trouble it was, too. The officers bled openly 
in their tents, and the soldiers could not reasonably 
be expected to do any better—so the result was 
a noisy, ill-disciplined regiment, and a pergetest 
“thorn in the flesh” to the order-loving General. 

One night, hearing a “row” of 
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sions in the camp of the —d, he dispatched a squad 
of the head-quarters’ guard to make araid on the 
camp, who returned with a brace of the offenders, 
whom they had caught gambling. In the morning 
they were paraded before the General, who sent to 
the Quarter-master for an empty shoe-box which 
he placed just in front of his tent; then procuring a 
greasy pack of cards and a pint of beans, he seated 
one man each side of the box, divided the beans 
equaliy between them, and sect them to playing their 
favorite “draw poker,” the “ pot” being limited to 
six beans, that the supply might last. He kept 
them at it until dark, the necessary time for meals 
only being allowed. Next morning*they were “ put 
on” at daylight, and kept steadily at work (or 
rather play) until night. On the third day the 
sume performance was commenced ; but near noon, 
one of the incorrigibles, seeing asergeant of his com- 
pany near, called out to him: “ Sergeant! please give 
my compliments to General P——, and ask him if 
he won’t release me? If he won't, tell him he'll 
have to send this other fellow some more beans, for 
DPve got him scooped?” The man was released, and 
the General gave up trying to reform that regiment 
in that way. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 
TRANSPLANTING A FOREST. 

A newspaper correspondent writing from Paris 
says he was startled one day last week by perceiving 
an avenue of stately trees, which had apparently 
sprung from the ground, spreading their welcome 
shade in the Place Vendome. Presently the grove 
of shady treees moved forward in stately line, and 
wound round the western side of the Place. Shouts 
of laughter rose from the Parisian bystanders when 
they saw the grove moving forward, cach tree slung 
in a vast bag upon wheels, and drawn by three or 
four stout Norman horses. They were only a few of 
the forest that is to move by degrees to the Champs 
de Mars, there to cover with cool greenery the vis- 
itors to the Exhibition in 1867. 

A SHIP RACE FROM CHINA TO ENGLAND. 

In May, five clipper ships started from China for 
arace to London. Three of them, the Serica, Ariel 
and Taeping passed Foo-Chow-Foo Bar for London 
all on one day, the 30th of May. The Fiery Cross 
sailed from the same place the day before, and the 
Taitsing the day after. The next heard of them 
was from Angier, Straits of Sunda, as follows : Fiery 
Cross passed through on the 19th of June, the Ariel, 
Serica, Taeping and Taitsing on the 22d of June, all 
within a few hours of cach other, running the dis- 
tance from Foo-Chow-Foo—about 2,780 miles—in 
twnty-three days. 

Sept.-6, three of the ships arrived in the Downs. 
The Ariel and Taeping arrived at 80’clock, and the 
Serica passed Deal at one o’clock in the afternoon. 
They all had steam tugs in attendance upon them 
and were pushing up the river with all expedition, 
expecting to arrive at Blackwall the next day. No 
news of the other two vessels, the Fiery Cross and 
Taitsing, had yet come in. 

The distance 14,060 miles, was run in 99 days (an 
average of 141 miles a day), and it appears the Ariel 
and Taeping ran almost neck and neck the whole 
passage, the Serica following close in their wake. 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

Now that peace is concluded in Germany, all eyes 
are turned toward the war cloud that seems rising 
in Turkey and her dependencies. The Christian 
subjects of the Turkish government, numbering more 
than 12,000,000, against only 4,000,000 Mahomme- 
dans, again begin to raise the standard of revolt, 
The island of Candia, which has 100,000 Greek 
Christians to 50,000 Turks, has risen against its Tur- 
kish masters and transferred its allegiance to the 
Kingdom of Greece. Other provinces and _ princi- 
palities are following her example; and all look for- 
ward with hope to the seasonable moment when one 
powerful blow will end the Turkish dominion in 
Europe, and restrict the rule of the Moslems to West- 
ern Asia. 

The Christian element in European Turkey is con- 
stantly increasing, while the Mahommedan element 
is decreasing at a corresponding rate. Russia, by 
her sympathy of faith with these Greek Christians, 
and by her geographical position, is naturally very 
much interested in the fall of the Turkish Empire; 
and nothing but the jealousy of the other European 
powers, prevents her open interference. Late events 





make it probable that Russia and Prussia have come 
to a full understanding about the two great ques- 
tions which agitate the political world: Prussia is 
not to be interfered with by Russia in the redrganiza- 
tion of Central Europe, and Russia is to have the 
sympathy of Prussia in the settlement of the East- 
ern question. 


A curIOUS dispute is now going on among some 
of the Belgian papers, the ultramontafie or Catholic 
journals representing that pilgrimages, nine days 
prayers and processions are far more efficacious 
cholera remedies than human aid. But the Indepen- 
dence came out with a statement that the day after 
the last procession the cholera increased fifty per 
cent., and that the very day after the pilgrimages 
ceased by the order of the burgomaster they were 
reduced to the normal state, with many other simi- 
lar statistics. This simple statement is looked upon 
with horror by the devotees, and that paper is 
charged with impiety and cynicism revolting to the 
conscience. But the facts are good, nevertheless, 
and have not been disputed. —Fixch. 


Wuar strange speeches children sometimes 
make! The other day a little one was heard 
saying, “I wish God wouldn’t make flies; I 
don’t like to have him do it.” 





Tue following was perpetrated by a young 
Irish gentleman, who was exceedingly anxious 
to meet a certain young Irish lady at the house 
of a common lady-friend. “ But,” said the 
poor fellow anxiously, “there is nothing so em- 
barrassing, you know, as to meet a girl by ap- 
pointment. Tam sure, under the cireumstan- 
ces, L wouldwt be myself,—neither would she ! 
Suppose my dear madam, you could manage 
it so as to let us mect at your house some eve- 
ning without either of us being aware that the 
other was present.” 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
HISTORY — RELIGION—SOCIAL 
NESS MATTERS. 

J\ VERY new subscriber to the CrrcuLAr wishes 

-4 to know something about the O. C. To save 
unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
page to a standing account of the Community and 
its affairs, for the information of strangers. 

HISTORY. ‘ 

As the pilgrim fathers fled from old England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida Community fled from New England to New 
York, and settled in Lenox, Madison County, on the 
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-banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 


by other families and members from New York, 


New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, til) their numbers amounted to about two hun- 
dred and fifty. They were much despised in the 
first years of their settlement, but God prospered 
them, and they went steadily forward, buying land, 
building houses,and establishing manufactures, till 
they are now, alter eighteen years, in a fair way to 
be as respectable as their Puritan forefathers. The 
parent Community has thrown out two branches, 
one at Wallingford, Connecticut, established in 1851, 
and now numbering about fifty members, devoted in 
part to the publication of the CrrcuLAR; and one in 
New York City, established in 1864, consisting of a 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile affairs. 
RELIGION. 


The main religious features of the Community 
consist in an inexpugnable notion that Christianity 
means the abolition of selfishness; that Jesus Christ 
came into the world as an emancipator from that 
kind of slavery; that whoever soundly believes and 
confesses him, is thereby freed; that his kingdom 
was founded and his second coming took place 1800 
years ago; and that all progress, civilization and re- 
form since, have been the fruit of the heavenly or- 
ganization of which he is the center. 


SOCIAL THEORY. 


The Community believes with Christ, that marriage 
ownership is to be abolished when the will of God 
is done on earth as itis in heaven (Matt. 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the marriage spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diversions from Christ (1st Cor. 
7); with Socrates, that the improvement of the hu- 
man race requires scientific attention to breeding, 
the same as in the case of other animals (Plato's 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and they claim to have 
discovered a new physiologico-moral principle, which 
they call male continence, by means of which the 
new state of society demanded by Christ, Paul and 





Socrates, becomes practicable. If these hints are 
unsatisfactory, they must be taken as an invitation to 
inquire further. e cannot tell all we know ina 
little advertisement. 

BUSINESS. 


The industry of the Oneida Community is mainly 
given to manufactures. Its domain, however, con- 
sists of over 500 acres, 50 of which are devoted 
to gardens and fruit. The Wallingford Branch has 
228 acres, with nearly the same proportion in fruit. 
Such of the mechanical productions of the Commu- 
nity and its articles of commerce-as are interesting 
to outside consumers, are specified below. 


Husiness Announcements ; 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York: 
of whom they may be précured, or of the Community Agency, 
885 Broadway, New York. Descriptive liet and price-list sent 
free on application. 








TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherrics, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beans, and Pie Fruits, in cans—are put up in 
quantities for sale by the Oneida Community. Orders will be 
received at the Community, or at their Office, 335 Broadway, 
N.Y. Descriptive price-list sent on application. 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and Orange Raspberry, Cherry, Lemon, Grape 
and Pine-Apple. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their Office, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of various brands and descriptions, in wholerale quantitics 
for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 885 Broadway, New York. 





oO. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. $85 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 


This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore 
—in fact for all who want to get good bargains and yet cannot 
study and attend the markets. 


We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any” according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Our purpose is to give our customers the 
advantages aimed at by “ Protective Unions ;” i. e., to buy for 
them at wholesale prices, and reduce costs of transportation 
and distribution to a minimum. 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it, and allow you four 
per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application ; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictures Sinches by 10— 
price 75 cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40 cents each. View?, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price named. Address, 
“ Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 





BACK VOLUMES 
Ofthe Circutar, viz., Vol. I of the Old Series, containing 
Writings and Reminiscences of Mrs. M. E. Cragin, with an ac- 
count of her death, Home-Talks by J. H. Noyes, &c., and Vols. 
I and II of the New Series. Price, $1,50 per volume unbound 
For sale at this Office. 





PUBLICATIONS. 





(Tae Bereax; a volume lately advertised for sale at this 
office, is now out of print.] 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CuRISTIAN FAITH; an octavo 


pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Max Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry Answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 
Tue Traprer’s GuipE; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations 
118 pp. 8vo, Price 75 cts. 
The above works are for sale at this office.] 





